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A long, low cupboard, panelled with gold, runs 
along the other side of the room, the top forming a 
field for the display of photographic frames, beaten 
copper plates, pottery from Gibraltar, and all kinds 
of treasures, while, in the possession of plenty of 
cupboards for one's " things," lies a joy only a true 
woman can know. 

Space fails me to tell of the possessions which 
adorn the walls — green and brown pottery lizards, 
queerly decorated plates from Mooltan and Tangier, 
peacock feather screens, panels of old Turkish em- 
broidery, grotesque Chinese worked figures — noth- 
ing "bought to fill up," but lovingly collected and 
increasingly valued. 



NEW RIBBON WORK. 



By Ellen T. Masters. 



INGENUITY is now busy devising various ways in 
which skillful fingers can utilise the baby ribbons, 
for which there has been such a rage of late, in the 
adornment of embroidery and fancy knick-knacks of 
all kinds. This is scarcely to be wondered at when 
the enormous variety of colors and shades in which 
these ribbons are to be had is remembered, and 
they certainly seem better suited for the decoration 
of fancy work than for using in hats and bonnets, 
and on dresses, where they have decidedly a strag- 
gling and weedy appearance. Many baby ribbons 
are of dull silk merely corded, others are satin; 
more frequently than not, whatever may be the 
centre, the edge is corded, or is more fanciful, but 
the width seldom exceeds a quarter of an inch. 
Velvet is to be had in and about the same width ; 
and in many cases, when used with the silk, con- 
tributes greatly to the richness of the effect. 

Ribbon work, as it is at present, may be divided 
into two classes ; that executed with ribbon pure 
and simple, and that in which the ribbons, while 
still forming the main part of the decoration, are 
employed upon silk velvet or linen, and held in 
place with fancy stitches of colored silks. In the 
ribbon embroideries executed by our great grand- 
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mothers, it is the finer makes still that were utilized, 
such as could easily be drawn through the material 
with the aid of a large needle. Except when the 
coarsest kinds of canvas are employed, baby rib- 
bons are unsuitable for this class of work, and the 
designs worked are consequently of a very simple 
nature without many curves and windings. 

Such a pattern is given on page 188, where the 
. background is of frase-colored silkl As most ama- 
teurs nowadays like something that is little trouble 
to execute, they will be glad to know that no pre- 
viously traced design is needed for the execution of 
a border of this sort. Two straight and parallel 
lines are first ruled on the silk with a piece of 
white or colored chalk, about three inches apart. 
Then along each of these lines is tacked a piece of 
the ribbon of any color fancy may suggest, care 
only being needed to ensure its being quite straight. 
At half- inch intervals along these two lines dots of 
chalk are made, to serve as a guide for placing 
the groups of three stitches which hold down the 
ribbon. Along the outer edge of the border it is as 
well to place the stitches rather further apart to 
avoid a crowded appearance. The eye of most 
workers is, or should be, sufficiently well-trained 



to allow these stitches to be made all the same 
length, and no guide should be needed either for 
the placing of the side stitches which, while about 
an eighth of an inch from the longer and middle 
stitch at the top, are passed through the 6ame hole 
at the bottom. These three stitches are taken just 
over the corded edge of the ribbon, and so one side 
of it becomes firmly held down to the silk. Now 
the worker must take her piece of chalk again, and 
make dots at intervals of three inches along the 
inner edge of the straight lines of ribbon. The dots 
on each band should be opposite each other; Some 
baby ribbon of another color should now be laid 
upon the silk diagonally between two straight 
bands ; that is, from a dot on one line to the next 
dot towards the left on the opposite line, then to 
the next mark on the first line towards the left, and 
so on all along. Where the ribbon touches a dot 
it must be folded over so as to set flat before start- 
ing on its next journey across the material. Thus 
is formed a zigzag pattern which in the original 
was turned into a series of squares by a similar set 
of Vandykes, the ribbon for which touches all the 
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dots that were left unnoticed in the last part of the 
pattern. Any stray needlefuls of silk may be U6ed 
for the embroidery — no small advantage for the 
worker who has a large hoard of odds and ends — 
and short lengths of gold thread or chenille may 
also be turned to good account. A Leviathan cross- 
stitch is convenient for holding down the ribbons 
where they cross one another, and from the angles 
beyond it should spring eight long daisy, or picot, 
stitches. Beyond the picots, the ribbon is held 
down with alternately straight and slanting stitches 
worked with silk of two colors, and small half- 
stars of the same two colors are placed between the 



worker has a choice of many ways of doing thi6. 
A lattice-work of Arrasene may be employed, as in 
the illustration, or a small leaf or flower of some 
fanciful design may be preferred, while a star 
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rather more elaborate than that between the squares 
may be embroidered here, and gives an excellent 
effect. A line of gold thread run along the middle 
of each band of ribbon will be found to brighten 
the work very considerably, and small beads and 
spangles may be added, if desired. Such work as 
this is suitable for the ornamentation of many 
fancy articles, such as work-bags, book-covers, or 
glove or handkerchief sachets. 

The next three illustrations show a way of utiliz- 
ing baby ribbon that is totally different from the 
first, inasmuch as that the design itself is formed 
with ribbons only, no foundation material being 
needed. The work recalls the paper plaiting used 
in Kindergarten teaching. The small pattern at 
the top of this page is the simplest of all given here, 
and would make up in charming little scent sachets, 
photograph and card cases, note book covers, and 
similar small things for bazars. Ribbon of two 
colors should be used, and by preference these 
should be light in tint, such as pale pink and helio- 
trope, green or blue. The easiest way of managing 
the work is as follows : Take a drawing board, and 
arrange upon it a number of pieces of ribbon all of 
one color, and of the length required for the work 
with about two inches over. Set these bands side 
by side longitudinal^', and hold them down to the 
board at each end with a pin or a tin tack driven in 
so that it can be easily removed. Drawing pins answer 
better than anything else, but so large a number as 
are required for good sized patterns is not always 
at hand. Now begin the weaving, darning the 
second set horizontally over and under the first set 
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angles of the squares and against the straight lines 
of ribbon. Any stitches that can help to hold down 
the ribbon must be arranged to do so. The next 
thing to be done is to fill the open squares. The 



of ribbons, taking the bands over certain lines and 
under others, according to the requirements of the 
pattern. To give an example : In the top row in 
the pattern shown here, the horizontal heliotrope 
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lines are taken alternately under five pink ones, and 
over one. In the second row, under three, over 
one, under one, over one, under three, and so on. 
In the third row, under three, over one, under one, 
over one, and in the fourth row, under five and 
over one. The fifth, sixth and seventh rows 
are like the third, second and first respectively. 
If possible, the wrong side of the ribbons should 
set uppermost while the work is being executed, 
the right side resting against the board. The 
reason for this will be seen hereafter. As each 
band of ribbon is threaded, it should be pushed up 
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so that it rests evenly by the side of that which was 
laid last, and should be held down at each end with 
a pin. 

When all are placed, they must be secured in one 
of two ways, the former being the best when the 
plaiting is to be laid upon a second material, and 
held down by embroidery stitches. The first plan is 
to take a brush and a very little paste — it is scarcely 
possible to gettoolitlle — and spread this over the 
ribbon. Then lay a piece of tissue paper over the 
work inside the row of pins, which are removed 
when this is dry, and the plaiting is thereby released 
from the board. It can now be seen that this back- 
ing could not be done without disturbing the plait- 
ing by removing the pins if the ribbons were used 
with their right side uppermost. Also, that if too 
much paste is taken, or if it is too moist, it would 
have the effect of holding the work down to the 
board, instead of merely keeping the meshes from 
slipping. The second way of managing the finish- 
ing off is to take some strips of gummed paper, and 
to stick them all around the edges of the work 
only. This plan is specially convenient for scent 
sachets, as the meshes of the ribbon will allow the 
perfume free passage, and for any other fancy 
article for which the plaiting is required soft instead 
of stiff. 

The second piece of weaving on this page shows 
the effect of three colors; red, white and blue. 
Here the vertical strands are while, the colors 
being added in horizontal lines. All the bands, 
with the exception of the blue cover, are under 
only one of the longitudinal strands, the blue being 
taken over two. Hence this is a particularly easy 
pattern to manage, and at the same time one which 
lends itself as well to the decoration of large 
articles as to that of small ones. It can be made up 
into very pretty book covers, the stripes being 
arranged so that they run vertically down the sides 
of the book. 



The side of a handkerchief case shown here, 
proves how effective is the ribbon weaving when 
made up as a panel in a frame of colored plush or 
velvet. The plaiting here is executed with two 
colors, cream anvl green, either of which can be 
used for the longitudinal strands. The plaiting is 
composed only of simple darning alternately over 
two and under two bands, the pair picked up in 
each row being just one baud further to the left 
than was the case in the preceding row. Nothing 
could be easier and the effect as quite as good as 
that of many of the patterns which require more 
care and attention. When 
it is necessary to make up 
the plaiting upon a toler- 
ably firm foundation, as 
the case of a handkerchief 
sachet, it should be backed 
with thin paper as above 
described, and can then be 
handled, and indeed em- 
broidered upon without 
any fear of disturbing the 
weaving. 

. Enough has now been 
said to show the worker 
what a large field is 
open for her ingenuity in 
devising new and com- 
plicated patterns in this 

ribbon weaving. She will find it a most interesting 
occupation, and one that will pass many a winters 
evening pleasantly, provided only that she label her 
ribbons according to tint, that her work may not 
be hindered by the necessity of waiting for daylight 
to distinguish the colors. 



ourselves t( don't look as we did^ so, only less un- 
pleasantly, does an energetic friend, whilst admiring 
our despised belongings possibly, say, " Don't you 
think the room would be prettier with the screen 
near the door, and the sofa turned out from the wa)l 
to make a fireside corner?" 

And lo ! the old familiar furniture becomes in- 
vested with a new interest, the fatal feeling that it is 
of no use to do anything because we cannot do all 
fades gradual!}' away, and we lend a willing ear to 
our friend as she tells us how absurdly cheap pretty 
wall-papers are nowadays. 




CHANGES. 



A LIVELY young lady once confided to me that she 
**■ " would just love to have a change round " in the 
rooms of a mutual acquaintance — a model of every 
domestic virtue, possessed of much that was valua- 
ble and beautiful, yet having a house arranged 
without a spark of artistic feeling, without a glim- 
mer of taste as to color, and with an exasperating 
primness, a disregard of cosiness, which always 
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Of course there are circumstances under which a 
change round cannot be effected. The room may not 
be large enough to take liberties with ; or, again, 
there may be an obstructionist in the family of the 
male s.x, whose boast is that he likes to be able to 
"lay his hands on anything in the dark," and there- 
fore, by way of practising this somewhat unnecessary 
accomplishment, cleaves to the large round table in 
the center of the room, with probably a marble 
tazzaon a red and geld leather mat, in the middle, 
and a neat cartwheel of books radiating round it. 

Say he has left his spectacles on the table, he 
gropes into the dark room, steers carefully nor'-nor'- 
east, and triumphantly touches the fat peerage; now 
will come the photograph book, and then Tup- 
per's " Proverbial Philosophy," on which he knows 
he left the missing article. 

One never knows how much of unconfessed 
sentiment lies at the bottom of elderly folks objec- 
tion to a sweeping change in 
theirrooms. Remembering the 
day will surely come when my 
own cherished "notions" as to 
decoration and furnishing will 
be deemed "quite too dread- 
ful." I therefore always feel 
a certain remorse when I sug- 
gest — in a case where parents 
are concerned— decided chan- 
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made folks feel on their best behavior, and conse- 
quently utterly incapable of doing more than "make 
conversation." 

The expression struck me as suggestive : a "change 
round " is just whatso many rooms do want. We live 
in them day by day and year by year, and never no- 
tice their shortcomings, save perhaps to make moan 
over not being able to refurnish. Yet, just as it takes 
the visit of a candid old friend to wake us to the 
fact that our eldest girl has a habit of giggling, and 
that our youngest born turns in her toes, and that 



ges, and feel disposed to advocate that they shall be 
gradually carried out as an experiment though, as a 
rule, if the powers that be will allow the rearrange- 
ment of furniture for a fortnight, they will probably 
never want to change it back to the old way. 
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